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ADVERTISEMENT. 


ws : 

THE following difconrſe was preached in the pariſh church 
of COPFORD, in behalf of the FRENCH CLERGY, Re- 
ſagecs in this kingdom.—A very Hberal contribution has been 
already raiſed for the uſe of theſe unfortunate men, by well- 
informed and benevolent perſons; and much more would have 
been collected, if prejudice, aud miſinformation had not ope- 
rated againſt them. 

The following pages were not unſucceſsful in promoting this 
beneyolent purpoſe amongſt thoſe who heard, and they are pub- 
liſhed with the ſincere intention of obtaining the ſame end in 
thoſe who may read them. — The author is not without hopes 
of ſucceſs; — in the firſt place becauſe he has received ſome 
degree of encouragement from a Prelate high in the dignity 
of the Church, and high in eſtimation as a writer ;—and in the 
ſecond place, becauſe if any profits ſhould ariſe, he chearfully 
dedicates them to the Fund for the Support of the Charity he 
wiſhes to recommend, . 
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Matthew, chap. xxv. verſe 35. 


For I was an hungered, and ye gave me meat; 
I was thirſty, and ye gave me drink; T was 
a ſtranger, and ye taok me in. 


TIIESE words are ſelected from that very 
intereſting chapter of the Evangeliſt, in 
which our Lord, after having inſtructed his 
diſciples in two obvious, and beautiful pa- 
rables, proceeds to give a grand and ſolemn 
deſcription of the Day of Judgment. 


In the examination of the different actions 
that will finally appear before that auguſt 
tribunal, our Lord, in this place, chiefly 
confines himſelf to the exerciſe of benevo- 
lence for his ſake—that is on the principle 
B of 


( 4 ) 
of rellgion.— In a religious light, therefore, 
a charitable and a merciful diſpoſition is 
made one great teſt of a good chriſtian, and 
is diſtinguiſhed with ſo much eſtimation and 
honour, that he who has relieved the wants 
of the leaſt of the moſt unimportant, and. 
undiſtinguiſhed of his followers, is conſi- 
dered by his Saviour in the ſame meritorious. 
light as if he had done it unto him. — Of 
ſo much importance is humanity conſidered, 
and with ſo much dignity and encourage- 
ment is it inculcated in the Goſpel of Jeſus 
Chriſt. We may, therefore, reaſonably con- 
clude, that men, who for the ſake of reli- 
gion, and in return for the unbounded love 
of their Lord, are flow in conferring acts of 
kindneſs on their needy and diſtreſſed fellow- 
creatures, either do not underſtand the real 
nature of chriſtianity, or poſſeſs no ſincere 
veneration and love for the great Author 
of it. 


But a charitable diſpoſition, is at once a 
diſpoſition ſo plegſing as well as excellent, 
that the very feelings of our nature, unleſs 
they are ſtrangely perverted indeed, will in a 
very 


1 

very high degree cheriſh and promote it.— 
As long as there is any pain to be removed, 
any neceſſity to be ſupplied ;—as long as 
there are hungry to be fed, naked to be 
*« clothed, ſick to be viſited, and ſtrangers to 
be taken in,” fo long will the voice of na- 
ture teach us to exult at every favour we can 
_ confer, at every pain we can alleviate. The 
pleaſure which attends ſuch actions, is its 
own abundant reward, even in this world; 
and every man, who from a diſintereſted and 
| benevolent heart beſtows his charity on a 
needy brother, does at the fame a favour 
to himſelf. 


When we ſeriouſly conſider in what the 
chief buſineſs of this preſent life conſiſts, we 
ſhall find that a very material branch of it is 
to remove all thoſe natural and accidental 
evils, which our ſituation and ability enable 
us to remove, I am commanded to preſerve 
my own life, and it is equally my duty, to 
do all in my power, to preſerve the lives of 
other men If I have more than I can eat, 
God forbid ! that I ſhould ſuffer my brother 
to ſtarve If I am ſurrounded by the con- 

veniences, 
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veniences, and comforts of life, if IT have a 
a houſe to ſhelter me, and raiment to cover 
me; if I have enough and to ſpare, ſhall I 


behold a fellow-creature expoſed to cold and 
nakedneſs, and want, and not haſten to re- 
lieve him? Where is my chriſtianity, which 


_ ought to ſet before me the example of my 
Saviour; and where is the ſober ſenſe, that 


ought to remind me of the inſtability of all 
human bleſſings ? The aſſiſtance which ano- 
ther ſtands in need of from me, I may one 
day want for myſelf; and with what aſſu- 
rance can I hereafter hope for that benevo- 


lence which I am now too ſelfiſh to impart 


to others. 


From a ſenſe of ſelf-gratification, and of 
ſound policy, therefore, as well as from a 
regard for religion, we ought always to be 
ready to do good, and to communicate ;—and 
if this repreſentation is a true one, We may 
reaſonably conclude, that an uncharitable, 
can neither be a pious, an happy, or a wiſe 
man. 


Of this indeed the world in general ſeem 


to be very ſenſible, , A charitable man is a 
+ 62 character 
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character ſo univerſally eſteemed and beloved, 
that many of thoſe who neither feel or prac- 
tiſe this excellent virtue, whoſe love of ac. 
cumulation is ſuperior to the love of every 
thing elſe, who are governed by a motive 
directly oppoſite to giving away; even theſe 
often endeavour to appear kind and compaſ- 
ſionate, ſo far as ſuch appearances can be 
preſerved without the loſs of any pecuniary 

conſideration. : 


It is no uncommon practice with ſuch 
men to be very liberal in contributing their 
advice, whenever they are ſolicited to con- 
tribute any thing more ectual.— Though 
they neither feel, nor relieve the wants of 
the poor, and the diſtreſſed, they have too 
much regard for the opinion of the world, 
to treat them with contempt, or to repulſe 
them with ſeverity. Even the beggar that 
caſually implores the ſmalleſt pittance of 
charity, is gently admoniſhed on the impro- 
priety of ſeeking a proviſion by idleneſs, 
which might more properly be procured by 
induſtrious employment; though diſeaſe 
may have ſtrongly painted in the emaciated 


countenanc — 
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countenance of the wretched object, a per- 


fect inability, by any laborious exertion, to 


remove his wants, or to alleviate his diſtreſs. 


But if imprudence ſhould have united 


with misfortune to haſten the ruin of him 


who petitions for relief, the charity of words 
has a ſtill wider field for the exerciſe and 
diſplay of its vain and fruitleſs compaſſion. 
The petitioner 1s anſwered with moral re- 
flections on his paſt conduct; cautioned with 
great earneſtneſs in regard to his future, and 
diſmiſſed with the pious hope, that ſo much 


* 


ſevere experience will teach him wiſdom for 


the time to come. 


There can be no doubt, that the man who 
gives the beſt advice he is able to a fellow- 
creature in diſtreſs, and who ſtrongly points 
out the fatal conſequences of an imprudent 
and vicious courſe, chuſes a moſt ſuitable 
opportunity for performing a moſt friendly 
office. But to give only advice to one that 
is periſhing with want, agonized with pain, 


and finking under deſpondency, if we have 
it in our power to do more, is at the beſt to 


do 
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do no harm, without doing any good—is one 
degree better than if aſked for bread, e 
ſhould give a ſtone, or for a fiſh to give a 
ſerpent, ; | 


Charitable advice united with charitable 
aſſiſtance, is truly beneficial; it then doubles 
the obligations we confer—but to give the 
advice which is zt aſked, and to refuſe the 
aſſiſtance which 7s, will often be found uſe- 
leſs, and ſometimes impertinent. 


But the duty, the nature, and the plea- 
Ture of benevolence, have often been ex- 
plained, proved, and recommended. It is 
evidently commanded in the word of God, 
in the goſpel of Jeſus Chriſt—It ſtrongly 
prevails, in the breaſt of every good man, and 
is a duty which as long as the preſent ſtate 
of things continue, can never be neglected, 
without entailing iſery on one half of the 
world, and remorſe on the other. 


On the preſent occaſion, I would willingly 
perſuade myſelf, that I ſhall not find any of 
you, ſo little attached to this moſt delightful 

tenet 
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tenet of your Religion, as not to promote a 


deed of kindneſs and mercy : I am to ſolicit 
your contributions for a body of men who, 
without the aſſiſtance of a generous people, 
have eſcaped from the unjuſt vengeance of a 
cruel perſecution in their own country, only 
to periſh with want and ny among 
ſtrangers. 


The firſt motive which I ſhall offer to 
excite your bounty in behalf of the French 
Clergy, who have ſought an aſylum in this 
kingdom, is this—that they are rangers. 
I am aware that this circumſtance inſtead of 
operating in their favour, has been deemed 
in the minds of ſome men an objection to 


. relieving them at all—but it can be con- 


| ſidered in ſuch a light only by thoſe, who 


are not truly ſenſible of the nature and ex- 
tent of Chriſtian charity. The words of 
the text are ſufficient to convince every man 
who acknowledges the authority of the Au- 
thor, that their being ſtrangers, is a very 
forcible and unanſwerable argument why we 
ſhould contribute to their relief—for 1 was 
a STRANGER (ſays our Lord) and ye took 
me in. 


To 


n 

To be nated, to be hungry, to be expoſed 
to all the mortifying evils of poverty, is ſo 
deplorable a ſi tuation that, unconnected with 
the moral reaſons which may have tended to 
produce it, can have only one aggravation, 
and that is, to ſuffer it in a foreign country. | 
To be compelled to beg a ſhelter amongſt a 
people, connected with the ſufferers by no 
nearer tie than that which unites the whole 
world together-—upon whoſe aſſiſtance they 
have no legal claim whatever ;—and among 
whom, from their peculiar ſituation, they 
can contribute in a very partial, if in any 
degree, by their own induſtry to procure 
even bread to eat—who probably are, for the 
greater part, unacquainted with the language 
we ſpeak ; and who without the timely aſ- 
fiſtance of our humanity muſt periſh, in the 
midſt of every convenience and luxury, as 
certainly as though they had been ſhip- 
wrecked on the moſt barren as well as the 
molt inhoſpitable ſhore, 


I am ſorry that in a caſe of ſo much preſ- 
ſing neceſſity, where real objections ſhould 


hardly be conſidered as ſuch, that imaginary 
C bbſtacles 
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obſtacles have been raiſed, and in many in- 
ſtances too ſucceſsfully, to defeat the pious 
and benevolent deſigns, of thoſe who are the 
friends, and the promoters of this contribu- 
tion. 


In lamenting the preſent ſituation of theſe 
injured ſervants of God, I have been anſwer- 
ed, that no pity is due to z//-de/ignimg men 
That in their hearts they certainly are the 
enemies of this country ; and that they only 
wait for a proper opportunity to throw off 
the maſk, which their preſent neceſſity has 
obliged them to aſſume. Suffer me to aſſure, 
and I hope, to convince you, that ſuch un- 
feeling aſperfions, are the unhappy, tho' the 
too common conſequences of ignorance, 'or 
miſrepreſentation.— Alas! was it the volun- 
tary choice of theſe Refugees to come a- 
mongſt us, or has their conduct ſince they 
have been here, betrayed any ſymptoms of 
ſuch baſe and unheard-of ingratitude? On 
the contrary—If to endanger their lives, by 
oppoſing ſuch deſtructive meaſures as preci- 
pitated the overthrow of their Country, and 
their Religion; —if to lament with every 

mark 
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mark of ſincere and pointed abhorrence, the 
barbarous, and unprecedented outrages which 
ſo diſgracefully ſtigmatize the kingdom of 
France—if to expreſs the moſt ardent wiſhes 
for the ſpeedy termination of ſuch diſaſtrous 
events—1t to receive with humble thankful- 
neſs, and to acknowledge with public grati- 
tude, the aſſiſtance that has already been 
givenif theſe circumſtances denote a con- 


duct very different from the behaviour of 


dangerous and ſuſpicious men, then the pre- 
ſent objects of our conſideration, ought not 
to be beheld in ſo obnoxious a point of view. 


Even if we were uncharitable enough to 


ſuppoſe, that, to a man, they were our ſe- 
cret enemies, we may at leaſt diſmiſs the 
ſuperfluous idea that any danger will ariſe 
from their enmity. We have had too great 
and recent proofs, of the almoſt univerſal at- 
tachment of our Countrymen to their King, 
and Confitution, to fear any thing from the 
diſſemination of difloyal principles—and as 
for any hoſtile attack, their number is infi- 
nitely too ſmall, and their habits of life, too 
contrary to the hard and rugged diſcipline 


= 
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of war, to permit ſuch a ſuppoſition to eſcape 
the imputation of abſurd improbability. 


There is yet another argument againſt the 
liberal contribution of your bounty, which 
J am ſorry to have heard from men by no 
means backward on oft occaſions to be the 
promoters of every thing that is kind and 
compaſſionate. 


I am aware, that in pleading cauſes of this 
nature, it is not always either neceſſary or 
expedient, to drag forward into view, the 
imaginary, and groundleſs objections of miſ- 
informed or prejudiced perſons, But where 
ſuch obſtacles have been ſtarted, and ſuch 
prejudices have been adopted, as prove a real 
detriment to a benevolent deſign, it then 
becomes neceflary to expoſe and overthrow 
them—We are not often inclined to favour 
the whole, where we diſapprove a part—nor | 
in general are we to expect that mankind 
will ſecond our endeavours in procuring the 
ſucceſs of any object we aim at ſecuring, 
unleſs we can firſt convince their judgment, 
and remove their prejudices. 


But 


G 

But to return to the argument It has 
been ſaid, that whilſt we have ſo many Poor 
of our own who require relief, and aſſiſtance, 
it is unneceſſary, and even unjuſt, to laviſh 
that relief and aſſiſtance on Foreigner Alas? 
There are too many of theſe Foreigners who 
would be thankful, for the certain, the /egal 
ſupply of their neceſſities which the poore/t 
ſubject of this country may claim from his 
parochial eſtabliſhment. If a Fellow Subject 
and a Foreigner in the ſame deſtitute condi- 
tion ſhould apply to us for relief, and if it 
was in our power to aſſiſt only one of them, 
I readily grant that in the ſcale of moral 
obligation our bounty will deſcend upon the 
| fr. The one has a claim upon us as a man; 
the other, in many reſpects, as a brother — 
But in the preſent inſtance, this is by nq 
means the caſe. 


By the wiſe and benevolent principles of 
our law, no man can be ſo perſecuted by 
misfortune, as to ſtarve for want of bread to 
eat ;—even the vicious, and the undeſerving 


are not left to periſh without aſſiſtance Par- 
ticular 
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ticular inſtances of cruelty or inattention in 
the treatment of the Poor, we may ſome- 
times indeed diſcover; for where ſhall we 
find a good law never violated, or a beneficial 
power never abuſed :—but in general we may 
venture to aſſert, that the numerous family of 
poverty and diſtreſs ſo plentifully diſſemi- 
nated over every country, are no where ſo 
kindly treated, or ſo amply provided for, as 
they are with us. We cannot conſider it as 
a hardſhip that thoſe who are ſupported by 
ſuch important aſſiſtance are required, as long 
as they continue able, to perform that mo- 
derate and reaſonable portion of labour, with- 
out which as the Apoſtle has obſerved no 
man ſhould eat; — and what a conſolation 
ought it to be to the Poor of this kingdom to 
conſider, that when their ſtrength is deſtroy- 
ed by ſickneſs, or worn out by old age, they 
can never be denied a ſhelter from the incle- 
mency of the weather, wholeſome proviſion 
to ſupport their lives, and medical aſſiſtance 
to remove the diſorders they ſuffer, or to al- 
leviate as much as poſſible the painful mala- 
dies that bring them to their graves. 


Theſe 
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Theſe great and comfortable privileges 
every poor man in this country may enjoy, 
and ſurely then we cannot call it unjuſt to 
relieve thoſe who are reduced from an afflu- 
ent, or at leaſt a decent proviſion, to a more 
deſtitute ſituation than the loweſt of our 
own fellow-ſubjets—We cannot think we 
are injuring our own Poor who can claim fo 
much, if we aſſiſt with a temporary ſupply 
men who have no privileges at all, but the 
privileges of diſtreſs, and who would never 
have implored the compaſſion of another 
country, if they had not outlived the proſ- 
perity, and been driven from the Prote tian 
of their own. 


Had theſe perſecuted men voluntarily 
forſaken the duties of their calling, and 
from caprice reſigned the ſubſiſtence ariſing 
from their employment; — had they been ba- 
niſhed their country, as the oppoſers of it's 
rea] intereſts ;—had they been traitors. to 
their King, or enemies to a good conſtitution 
we ſhould not have ſtood forward in their 
behalf, nor would the higheſt authority in 
this kingdom recommend them to your pro- 

tection. 
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teckion But theſe are men who for con- 
ſcience ſake, have ſuffered the ſhipwreck of 
their fortunes Who deſerted not their coun- 
try, till their country had deſerted them 
firſt plundered them of their property, and 


then required a ſacrifice, which neither their 


conſcience nor their wiſdom permitted them 
to make; to go, was indeed poverty and diſ- 
treſs to ſtay, was impriſonment and death. 


It will further influence every pious man 
in their favour, when he conſiders, that the 
immediate objects of his bounty are the Mi- 


niſters of God. 


Though diſtinguiſhed from us, as Proteſ- 
tants, by many and important differences in 
faith, and ceremony, they ſtill agree with us 
in doctrines molt eſſential to falvation—they 
worſhip the ſame God; depend on the mercy 
of the ſame Saviour, and ſupplicate the aid 
of the ſame Holy-Spirit—Though we do 
not partake of the fellowſhip of the fame 
Church, we yet agree in the ſame hopes, and 


await the iſſue of the ſame judgment. 
A difference 


(9) 

A difference in religious opinion, ſhould 
not at any time, or in any ſituation, prompt 
us to injure or inſult our fellow-creatures, 
much leſs ſhould it prejudice the exerciſe 
of our humanity. — To Beings endued with 
the ſame nature as ourſelves, we ſhould na- 
turally give all the aſſiſtance in our power. 
—To Chriſtians we are bound to doit, as 
unto the Houſhold of Faith.—As the Mi- 
niſters and Stewards of the Goſpel, our obli- 
gation to relieve them becomes {ſtill ſtronger. 
—He who ſincerely loves the Maſter, will 
contribute as much as poſſible to the wel- 
fare of thoſe who are his ſervants. 


When Jeſus Chriſt and his Apoſtles firſt 
preached the Goſpel to the world, the minds 
of the greater part, both of the Jews, and 
the Gentiles, were prejudiced againſt it ;— 
and when we conſider how directly this pure 
and holy Religion oppoſed the ambitious 
hopes of the firſt, the falſe philoſophy of the 
laſt, and the licentious practices of both, we 
ſhall in ſome meaſure account for, though 


we cannot juſtify their oppoſition. But in 
| D-- the 
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the preſent advanced period of the world, 
when Chriſtianity has long been received as 
the True Light that came down from Hea- 
wen ;—when the ſpiritual labourer, in the 
Vineyard of the Goſpel, has long been con- 
ſidered as worthy of his hire ;—and, when 
the conſcious diſcharge of the ſacred office 
has acquired ſo much and fo deſerved reſ- 
pet, let it not be ſaid, that the Paſtors of the 
Goſpel, the Embaſſadors of Jeſus Chriſt, 
however denominated or diſtinguiſhed, were 
{o cruelly perſecuted in one nation, and neg- 


lected by another, as not even to have a * 


where to hide their heads. 


The comforts, and the miſeries of every 
different ſituation in life, are proportioned to 
the former circumſtances of thoſe who enter 
upon them ;—he who has always been poor 
and needy, will not ſo ſenſibly feel any ſe- 


verer degrees of poverty and want, as one 


who is plunged from a ſuperior ſituation, to 
ſtruggle with difficulties he never expected 
to encounter, and to ſubmit to mortifications 


he has never been accuſtomed to bear. 


But 


E 


But the laſt is in a very melancholy ſenſe, 
the caſe of the French Refugee Clergy— 
They muſt feel, on every, account, the evils 
of their preſent ſituation, in a much ſeveres 
manner than leſs diſtinguiſhed, or leſs-in- 
formed men could do. Their hearts are. ſen- 
ſibly wounded by the diſgrace of their Reli- 
gion, as well as their own diſtreſſed condition. 
There are, perhaps, few of them, who have 
not to lament the loſs of the moſt valuable 
and eſteemed connections. — They have all 
to weep the untimely death of their King, 
and the univerſal anarchy and confuſion of 
their country. — Their habits of life are 
wholly altered—the diſcharge of their duty 
wreſted out of their hands. In leaving their 
native land, they left behind them all the 
ſolace of local connection, all the ſatisfaction 
of ſtudy, all the power of doing good. — 
Theſe are ſources of grief beyond our reach 
to cloſe up—but let us do all in our power 
to make that ſituation zo/erable, which wg 
muſt deſpair of making happy. 


It is not the opprobious character of this 
nation to ſuffer the injured and the oppreſſed 
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to plead in vain,—Whilſt our arms are ſuc- 


couring a good cauſe abroad, let us not neg- 
le& a compaſſionate cauſe at home.—Let us 
not forget that the ſame dreadful lot might 
have fallen upon us, and we might have been 
reduced to ſupplicate that bounty, which by 
the good Providence of God, weare ſo happy 
as to have it in our power to beſtow. 


We are placed in ſo advantageous a ſitua- 


tion, that even in the time of war, we enjoy 


many of the comforts, and much of the ſe- 
curity of peace. We are not harraſſed by 
the hourly dread of a plundering enemy ; 


ſtunned with the thunder of the battle, or 


pierced with the groans of the wounded. — 
And in proportion as we are exempted from 
ſuch ſcenes of horror and deſtruction, we are 
more at leiſure, and, I hope, more inclined 
to mitigate the misfortunes of other men. 


Finally—At the Day of Judgment, the 
barriers which divide nation from nation 
ſhall be thrown down.—We ſhall then be 

all 
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all aſſembled together as one great family 
there will be no diſtinction but between the 
good and the evil; and no pre- eminence but 
the pre- eminence of virtue. 


At that Great Day we ſhall meet with 
thoſe in a very different ſituation, who are 
20w the objects of our compaſſion ;—and if 
we believe that every thought, every word, 
and every action will be brought into judg- 
ment, and that true undiſſembled chriſtian 
charity will cover a multitude of fins, we 
ſhall rejoice to meet them; being well aſſured, 
that our benevolence will be had in remem- 
brance before God. 


And if in that laſt and ſolemn aſſembly | 
of all mankind, it ſhould be permitted for 
one fellow-creature to acknowledge his obli- | 
gation to the goodneſs of another, will not 
theſe Servants of God come forth at our ex- | 
amination, and declare—Theſe are the mer- | 
ciful men, who, when we were hungry, fed | 
us; when we were thirſly, gave us drink ; 
when we were naked, clothed us; and, when 
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we were ſtrangers, taok us in.—We are al- 
ready acquainted with the bleſſed anſwer of 
our Judge—For as much as ye haue done it 
unto the leaſt of theſe my brethren, ye have 
done it unto me. Enter ye into the joy of your 


